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from all serious objections. Of course, its merits can be thor- 
oughly known only by trial, and we believe, that those who are 
in want of a Common-Place Book cannot do better than to 
make an experiment with the present volume. 



3. — Elements of Plane Geometry, for the Use of Schools. 
By N. Tillinghast. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 1841. 
I2mo. pp. 96. 

It is no easy task to present the elements of mathematical 
science in a form suited to the comprehension of the youthful 
mind. Every thing depends on the first impression that is made, 
and the tyro too frequently finds, in his first lessons in Geom- 
etry, an array of difficulties, which inspire him with a perma- 
nent dislike for the study. There is a pons asinorum to be 
passed at the outset ; and the perplexities there encountered 
often unfit the traveller for the remainder of the journey. But, 
if aid be seasonably and judiciously afforded at this crisis, a 
pleasant path lies before the wayfarer, and he passes on rejoic- 
ing. To speak without metaphor, the abstractions on which 
all geometrical science is founded, cannot easily be formed by 
the untrained mind ; and the mode of reasoning is so peculiar, 
so unlike any thing with which the pupil is familiar, that he is 
tempted to reject it at once as fantastic and unintelligible. But, 
if his good genius aids him at this pinch, it is very probable, 
that he will conceive a strong liking for mathematical studies, 
as more regular, complete, and satisfactory than any other. 
We welcome, therefore, any attempt to remove these prelimi- 
nary difficulties, and to open an easy and commodious path in- 
to the pleasant region, which lies beyond. Persons who are 
deeply versed in the science are not likely to succeed in pav- 
ing the way for others. Habit has rendered the peculiarities 
of the subject familiar to them, and they pass over the ground 
with so much ease to themselves, that they can hardly con- 
ceive of the obstacles which impede the progress of learners. 
A practical teacher will prepare a better introduction to the 
elements of geometry, though he may never have pushed his 
own inquiries into the awful depths of the transcendental cal- 
culus. 

Mr. Tillinghast's book seems to be excellently well adapted 
to his purpose, that of furnishing a pleasant and easy preface 
to geometrical knowledge, which may place within the stu- 
dent's reach all the truths of frequent application, and facilitate 
his future progress, if he should have leisure or inclination to 
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pursue the study. A few of the more difficult propositions, 
which form no necessary part of the chain of reasoning, are 
omitted, and the rigor of demonstration in some instances is 
softened. But enough is retained to preserve the mathemati- 
cal character of the work, and to make the pupil familiar with 
the method and aim of the geometer. We heartily commend 
the work tot he attention of parents and teachers. 



4. — The Book of the Indians ; or Biography and History of 
the Indians of North America, from its First Discovery to 
the Year 1841. By Samuel G. Drake, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
&c. &c. Eighth Edition, with large Additions and 
Corrections. Boston: Antiquarian Bookstore. 1841. 
8vo. pp. 708. 

This bulky octavo contains a greater amount of valuable ma- 
terials relating to the history of the North American Indians, 
than can be found elsewhere in print. The author has labored 
with a rare devotion to his subject, and to his industry and patient 
researches the public are indebted for the preservation of nu- 
merous old but faithful memorials respecting tribes of the Abo- 
rigines, many of which are already extinct. The day cannot be 
far distant, when the last of these races, of pure blood, will van- 
ish from the earth, and then the toil of the patient chronicler, 
who slowly collects and preserves the vestiges of their existence, 
who patches together the torn pages of their annals, will be 
duly appreciated. The peculiar taste of an antiquary has 
somewhat modified the results of Mr. Drake's historical inquir- 
ies, and many old and curious pamphlets and engravings have 
contributed to the illustration of the volume now before us. 
The favor of the public has rewarded the perseverance and as- 
siduity of the writer. This is the eighth edition of the book, or 
rather the eighth period of publishing a work, which successive 
alterations and additions have transformed from a modest duo- 
decimo into this tome of goodly size. Mr. Drake has acted 
with good judgment in bringing the history down to the present 
day. Our own times are an eventful period for the few red- 
men who still remain within our borders, and the vicissitudes, 
through which they are called to pass, should be chronicled 
at the instant, or their rapidity and evanescent character will 
baffle the researches of a future generation. The history of the 
Cherokees and the Seminoles during the past ten years is full of 
interest, and no fear of wounding the feelings of individuals, or 



